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Ina few days parliament will disperse, and I hope we shall not feturn tg our homes with: the 
of having passed such a bill as that now before US ; 


that we shall rot thus put an end to d 


5 during which less of glorious and more of inglorious things have been exhibited to the world, 


Let us not, at a moment like this, when 


3 of the people are ground down with taxes, add to their burdens by voting a boon to mend’cant 


e of out finances; 


fy abaniion the saiis, throw up the helm, and fall to plundeting the chests 
virtuous deeds, endeavour to resist the storm, and to avert the vengednce that seems ready to burst 
Let us, at any-rate, for that is completely i in our power, return to our homes with the con- 
hess and the reputation of honest men.”—Tue Lonp Cuier Justice's Speech, of the sth inst. 


on the be Athol Claim bill. 


however great may be our dang gers ; 


However.critical mav be the times ; 
let us not, my lords, like sailors, when they see tlicir veal driving upon the 


however hopeless 


Let us rather, my lords, 





—— oe ee 


_ ON IMPEACHMENTS, 
During the discussions which have 
se in the last month, much has been 
dswritten, as to the inconveniency, 
y, and the expense -attendant upon 
‘impeachment. But it was well ob- 
t those who indiscriminately con- 
ls by impeachment, find fault with 
titation of Great Britain. It is 
® fora man to consider the conduct 


+4 : 
House of Lords setting as a court of 


at indeed, we 


without being fully convinced tliat it 
an honourable, and an impartial tri- 
were to go back- to 

sr period of our history, we should 
Simpeachments have often originated 


vit ler , and terminated in injustice. 
mark, however, does not apply to 


Fiods. 


th of Stafford, 


2 


% 


Even in the reign of Charles 
when the Commons impeached 
the trial betore the 
and 

justice. No judgment was pro- 
Pbecanse the Commons changed that 
Bi ccceding before the close of the 
They voted a bill of attainder, and 
pulace, ehcouraged by the leading 
of the Consmons, compelled the 
rds and the King to pass the 


mas conducted with decency, 


4 In the next reign Lord Stafford fell 


had no existence; 


Ato the public dread of popery.. He 
beached by the Commons, and found 
by the Lords, as a party to a plot 
but the same fate 


have awaited him, had he been tried 


y, since many innocent .men were 
ned and executed on thé same evi- 
that was produced against Lord Staf= 
four whig lords were impeached by 
ouse of Commons at «the close of 
William's reign. ‘The charge was a 
me, advising lris Majesty to consent 
elebrated partition treaty, ‘This was, 
_ @mere party business;.a tory lord, 





[34 
the Earl of Jersey, was equally guilty of 
this-crime, if the act was criminal, but being 
a tory, he escaped impeachment. The 
Commons declined to support their impeach- 
ment, and the Lords were acquitted of 
course. In the reign of Anne, a turbu- 
lent parson was impeached for preaching a 
seditious sermon, and after a regular trial, 
was found guilty” This was also a party 
question, and though the man was guilty, 
the whigs had. reason to lanient that they 
made him of cons equence enough to bring 
him to so solemn a trial, as the cry of the 
church being in danger, was.artfully adopted 
by the tories, and was the first eduse of the 
overthrow of Lord Godolphin’s adniinistra- 
tion, In the reigu ef George the First, 
several lords weré impeached for high trea- 
son. ‘The charge was fally and speedily 
proved, and sentence pronounced withor 

delay. fu the same reign the Earl or 
Oxtord was impeached for high treason, and 
high crimes and misdemeanors, though it 
was much doubted, whether, it the article 
charging the first could Have been proved, it 
would have amounted to hig! treason, He 
had been minister dure the four last yeurs 

of Queen Anne, and the crime w a8, Con ' 
cluding the peace of Utrecht, which had 
been approved of by two pariianrents in that 
reign, though so strongly ceidenmed by the 
whig House of Commons of her successor, 
Lord Oxford lay ‘two years a prisoner. in 
the Tower, and tlien petitioned eirher for a- 
trial or a discharge The Lords talled 
upon the Commons to proceed, and the trial 
conurienced in’ Westminster Hall. The 
Commons began by opening a very trifling 
charge. *The Lords directed thier to pro- 
ceed first with the article of lich treason, 

observing, that if found guilty of th: it charge, 


‘Lord Oxford would forfeit both hfe and 


jqnmte, which would render it useless to pro- 
ceed farther. he Commons itisisted on 
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their right, to: begin with which article they 
thought proper. The Lords cgntended, and 
apparently with very good sense, that as a 
court of justice they were to direct the pro- 
ceedings. They therefore appointed a day 
for continuing the trial. The Commons 
positively prohibited any of their members 
from attending on that day, and on the Lords 
going into Westminster Hall, and no prose- 
cutors appearing, Lord Oxford was unani- 
mously acquitted. Such is the public his- 
tory of this extraordinary case, but it was 
generally believed that the criginal movers 
of this prosecution, sought a quarrel on find- 
ine that their impeachment could not be 
successfully prosecuted, a state crime except 
in times of violence, being very difhcult to 
be defined or proved.——There was also in 
the same reign an impeaehment for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, of a nobleman, 
Lord Macclesfield, who had’ been Lord 
Chancellor, and who was not only high in 
the esteem and confulence of the King, but 
powerlully connecied with the great fami- 
lies of the kingdom, The charge was for 
corruption in his office as Chancellor of 
Great Britain.. The charge was proved, and 
he was found guilty by the unanimous voice 
of his peers. In the reign of George the 
Second, there were several impeachments 
for high treason, in consequence of the re- 
bellion of 1745. The charge in each im- 
peachment was proved, ‘and sentence fol- 
lowed without delay. From the prece- 
ding statement it is clear, that from the pe- 
riod of the revolution to the commencement 
of the present reign, every impeachment 
that the Commons have prosecuted to a le- 
gal.termination, they prosecuted successful- 
ly, and with very little delay or inconve- 
nience, The impeachment of the four 
whig lords, in the rein of William, and of 
Lord Oxford in the reign of George the 
Kirst, they never did prosecute. They were 
terminated by a quarrel with the Lords, on 
points of form.. The charges were of a par- 
ticular nature, hard to be defined, and difi- 
cult to be proved. . The partition treaty was 
as strongly approved of by one party in the 
nation as it was condemned by another ; 
and while the whiv's censured, the tories ap- 
plauded the peace of Utrecht. Neither the 
wnig lords, nor the Earl of Oxford, were 
supposed to be actuated by corrupt motives, 
and the extent of the state crime in any of 
these cases, could only have been an error in 
judgment.——Much has been said, of the 
delay and expense: attending the impeach- 
ment of: Mr. Hastings, and if that nrece- 
dent was to be followed, most- undoubtedly 
no man.would wish to see an impeachment 
n future.—The same argument might be 
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urged with some degree of force. against : 
bill of pains and penalties, because that mod: 
of proceeding was instituted against Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, and-dropped in the third 
year of it. But no man who is acquaint: 
ed with the proceedings on the impeach. 
ment of Mr. Hastings, can think that it 
forms a precedent likely, or indeed possible 
to he followed up in future. The. charge 
against him was not a charge of high tres. 
son which is capable of proof, or of being 
invalidated in a very. short time, nor simply 
of the corruption in the execution of a great 
office, which is also capable of being speed- 
ily substantiaied or disproved, butt was a 
charge comprehending the whole of kis 

onduct as the sovereign of a great empire, 
civil, military, judicial, and financial, during 
a government of thirteen years, to which 
was added corruption in office, and a waste 
of public money for private purposes. ‘That 
charges so extensive, and which the life of 
man appexrs too short to go through, came 





to be voted by the House of Commons, . 


strikes us now as extraordinary, and that 
they were so voied, was owing to a depar- 
ture from former precedents. The gene- 
rail mode of originating impeachments, has 
been to move, in the first instance, that the 
party should be impeached. That vote 
beimg carried, a committee has been appoint- 
ed to draw up the articles, which having 
been presented, were approved, or altered 
by the House; then carried to the Lords 
and managers appointed to make them good 
atthe tridl. Such has been the practice in 
every instance since the revolution. In 
the case of Mr. Hastings, the proceedings 
were reversed, and hence arose the immense 
mass of criminating charges preferred against 
that gentleman, and the great delay and the 
enormous expense attending the trial, which 
did indeed last as long as the siege of Troy. 
‘The notice of moving a prosecution against 
him was given in 1785. “The proceeding: 
in the House of Commons lasted the two 
following sessions, when the impeachment 
was voted, and the articles carried to the 
Lords. The trial began in 1788, and the 
prosecution closed in 1791. The defence in 








1798. The reply in.1794. And, in 1795 — 


Mr. Hastings was acquitted of all the charges. 


——Strange and paradoxical as it may ap- | 
‘pear, yet the fact is true, that the Commons — 
“never did come: to any distinct vote on the - 
criminating allegations contained in the ar- 
ticles preferred against Mr. Hastings, and | 


that they did not do so, was owi 
mode of proceeding which was adopted. 


This will be proved by stating what was that ~ 
gs returned from Ben- —™ 
gal, after having been thirteen years at. the © 


ing to the © 
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Mad of that government. In that period he 
gereased the resources of the Bengal go- 


VE fMment, more than two millions. sterling 


wae lefiitin perfect tranquillity, 1n- 
wie. a trifling debt, aud 
tha 


very 

vate! scr 
ic COW Lest 
he counter- 


laarl 
Walld i) 


ned, 


1 war, 

or casio 
every effort gentry by France, in con- 
t ewith Hy der - Ally and the Mahratta 
inst sag Britis n empire in India. On hi lis 
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gern in Er nglan ind he received the unani- 


gs thanksof the two Courts of Direc 
Propri tors ; his x masters, f 
faithfu!, and able services. It 
10t torie ty P that es 


hy c stecmed | br natives whem he 
lon: 5 Zove ed al id by 


y his British fei- 

w subje: ts in India ‘Lhere was not a sin- 

gle com, ylaint Ag: 1inst thim from any quarter, 
and ‘his Maye sty 's min! (ers; @ 

avowed the mo stant idea of ins 
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¥pressiy dis- 
t distan tituting < 
against him.——U 
Bhese circumstances, theretore, 
ber had proposed a vote of .impe: 
according to the usual precede: 
ss had ended at once. ~Nir. Bu 
aby moving for certain papers, fro 
ch the House , as he said, would 
fend their impeachment 
These were granted 
and ne- 
desired to 
pted by the 
an Pry ci 
These cha: t. They 
fe twent; ‘-four, and eac h contained.a very 
: B mumoer of crimina rl Meaations, It 
feted that these charges H they were 
Were not to be deemed a 
Ment, but that on a subsequent stage 
$ proc eeding, they were to be referred 
ecret c ommittee, who were to frame 
mM into artic les, whicl h it approy ved by the 
1S 5 were then to be pees scented to the 
of Lords. After these 
een Remied, Mr. Hastings: was he: ard 
‘A debate fol- 
aon the first, andas Mr. Burke said, 
’ most important charge which was. ne- 
fed. ‘The next debate, and that which 
mecisive of the impeachment, was on 
hare called Benares,.. This contained 
bre than ezghieen .criminal allegations; 
e mode adopted, aad which led to ph 
Bbsequent delay in the trial was, ta 
Bthat the Benares charge contained 
for impeachment. Mr. Pitt, - who 
}.with infinite ability and eloquence, 
priy defended Mr. Hastings against se-. 
en of the criminal allegations, but de- 
A that his conduct was.in the highest 
meritorious. On exe point, and on 
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|, that they were put ina 
| legal. form-—They were presented to the 
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meuls 


’ ~ 
one only, he condemned Mr. Hastings, and 


this was, for his intent ion of imposing a-fine 
of forty or titty lac the Rajah 
of Benares for his delinguen ‘y. Lhe deiin- 

' imi he conc ived 
beyond 


expressly 


- ‘ ‘ 
KS OF FUpPees On 


sar 
nishirrent went 


pu 
ow, _the charge 
al guilty of no 
tnd made. by 


meen 
to econtribute-his 
if the war, was 
ch of treaty.— 

f proceedin 
! 


, cer- 


‘ ’ ”~ 
ah (us 


allera- 


tines A 
betore 
for what ! 


mitent 


r char 

2 way; ex 
ety of criminal 
upon each 


ihe agreat vari 
allegations, but the. motton 
,- being, that it contained wmetler for 
impeachment. Mr:. -Pite dekvered his 
statement on each charge, and spec ilically 
‘ ree the point on eachs which he thought 
contained a, ground for impeachment. 
It, th: refore nuse had-divided on the 
diferent atles ations, the probability is, that 
wheu ‘the articles were put into forms, the 
points of th : charge would have been very 
few, very. intelligible, andthe impe: whment 
of Mr. {Last ings mig bt have been finished; 
as Lord Macclesfield’s was, in twenty days.— 
After Mr. Burke's charges: had been rone 
through, a seeret-committee was appointed 
to draw up the articles of impeachment. 
This committee comsistec: of gentlemen who 
conceived that MgHastings was ‘criminal ia 
It was ex- 
tremeiy.n atural; therefore, that (dey should 
make their crticles.a transcript almost of 
Mr. burke’s charges: ‘LT heonly change was, 
more teciinical and 


charge 


—— 


house, read .a.first time proforma, and ‘or- 
When ‘read a se- 


‘cond time, it?was to be supposed, that each 
‘antiple wouldvhave been débated, and that 


Mr. Pitt, agreeably to his original and dee 
clared intention, would have m ved to leave 
out such allegations charge tu be crijpinal, 
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as‘he had declared to be in his opinion highly 
meritorious. But ihstead of taking this 
line, the question was, whether the articles 
should be read a second time, and voted. In 
other words, whether the House should, or 
should not vote the impeachment. It was 
determined ‘by a majority that the articles 
should be read a second time. A letter froin 
Mr. Hastings was read by a member during 
the debate, in which he expressed his 
anxiety for a trial, if the House should en- 
ter the articles on their journals: of course 
when on a subsequent day the impeachment 
was moved, that question was carried with- 
‘out adebate or a division. The causes 
‘which Jed to this. conclusion are obvious. 
The business had been two years before the 
House, of course the members were heartily 
tired of it. Confidence must be placed 
somewhere, and possibly, the House thought 
that the managers who were to support the 
impeachment, were the best judges, as to 
the points on which it should be supported. 
This, however, was unfortunate reasoning; 
and not only caused so great a delay on the 
trial, but involved the House in endless con- 
tradictions during the course of it. A few 
days after the first seven articles were pre- 
s-nted and veted, thirteen additional articles 
were presented, and ordered to be printed. 
But, so rapid was now the proceedings, tliat 
these thirteen articles, which maké a toler- 
ably sized vohime, were actually voted, be- 
fore the printed copies were: delivered to the 
members. During each of the remaining 

even years that this trial lasted, the minister 
of India, opened his budget, in which he so- 
Jemnly declared in each year, that Bengal 
under the British administration had‘been in 
a progressive state of improvement, as to 
agriculture, population, and'commerce, and 











that the natives had been infinitely happier | 


under our government, than wnder the ad- 
ministration of any of their native princes. 
The documents presented to. the House by 
the India minister, and votéd'to be correct, 
and entered on the journals, proved the 
trath of his:statement beyond the possibility 
of adoubt. From nts it ap- 

; that in 1772, the’ resources of 

were three millions sterling. That 
in 1785, when Mr, Hastings quitted it they 
were more than five — and that the 
increase was owing to improvement of 
Bengal and Benares, ; 
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which the India minister delivered in. thé 
House of Commons. In Westminster Hall 
it was affirmed, and the articles so stated, 
that by the measures of Mr. Hastings, enor- 
mous losses had been’ sustained by the East 
India Company, and disgrace and dishonour 
brought upon the English nation. To 
what causes are we to attribute this unexam- 
pled ‘contradiction. Toone, and one only, 
namely, the new mode adopted by a former 
House of Commons in voting the inmpeachs 
ment. But, ‘are we, therefore, ‘to argue 
against all future impeachments? fs the-er- 
ror which that House fell into likely to’ form 
a precedent? Very far from it. - Insthe case 
now pending, the old parliamentary mode 
has béen adopted. An impeachment has 
been voted. in the first instance. Avcom- 
mittee is appointed to draw up the articles of 
impeachment., and there can-be-no doubt, 
that they will be duly considered: before 
they are voted by the House. In addition 
to this, what future impeachment is likely-te 
embrace every important, and even every 
unimportant act, in an administration» of 
thirteen years. If any gentlemam should 
now have the curiosity to read overthe twen- 
ty articles preferred against: Mr. Hastings, 
he will find that they contain «at: least five 
hundred criminal allegations. Had the 
whole been gone through, the trial instead of 
lasting seven, would have ‘contintied ‘fifty 
seven years, provided the managers, the de- 
fendant, and the lords had lived so long— 
And after all, could this be called. the: im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings. Very far from 
it. It was, in fact, the trial of the British 
nation, and the East-India Company.’ The 
fact of an increase of two millions’ sterling in 
the annual resources of the Bengal govern- 
ment during his admiflistration was admit- 
ted. The tact of his haviny supported the 
British empire in India during: a Jong sand 
arduous war, by the extraordinary sums that 
he acquired, was also admitted. > The ma- 
nagers asserted that the revenues were’ im- 
proved, and the extraordinary resources 
provided by rapine, violence, oppression; in- 
justice, and breach of faith. Had they proved 

assertions by evidence, what! must 
have been the consequence.’ Mr. Sheridan 
boldly and fairly stated what the conse- 
quence must be; redress to the injured, 
at an expense of many millions sterling, 








} and an abandonment in future, of those ex- 


tra revenues, for which the India minister 
takes annual credit——Another circum- 


] Stance in which this impeachment differs 


from any one that preceded, or that can fol- 
low it, is not Jess extraordinary. ‘The words 


-{ in the preamble-to the articles are, “that-the 
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great loss and damage to the East-India 
pany, and with distress and misery to 

} natives under its government. Yet the 
ectors and proprietors, who form. the 
ist India Company, had returned him their 
animous thanks for his long, faithful, and 
fe services; and in the second year of. his 
al, testimonials were transmitted through 
prc Cornwallis to the East-India Company, 
mm the princes and natives of every pro- 
ce in Bengal, Benares, and Oude, express- 
their high opinion of Mr. Hastings, and 
Bir strong attachment tohim. Of what 
ture have all the other impeachments been 
te: the period of the revolution, and how 
imilar from this; and no fair argument 
Binst atrial by impeachmentcan be urged 
fa reference to the impeachment of Mr. 
astings. Another cause in the delay of 
e trial of Mr. Hastings cannot possibly 
erate in any future trial by impeachment. 
The charges in this cause were so 
hy, that the managers in their general 
ening, in their speeches previous to, and in 
mming up the charzes, and in the reply, 
Ok twenty-four cays. In addition to this, 
ach» time Was. wasted by arguments on the 
issibility of evidence, the council of Mr. 


stings orposing--the intreduction “of ‘any ~ 


fidence that did not apply to'some one of 
‘five hundred criminal allegatiens, con- 
ned:in the articles ‘of impeachment. As 
P judgment was ultimately to be pro- 
need, sérundum allegata, et protata, 


© oppositidn to the ‘intreduction of evi- 
nce.that had no reference to the. articles 


very natural. Did this: occur in any 

er; or-can it happen, in-any future im+ 
hment; dn. the impeachment of the 

ur whig lords, had-it been.prosecated to a 

fal termination, the question,was, whether 
-was.a crime.or not, to advise the partition 
baty..:« In: Lord Oxford's case, had his trial 
roceéded, ‘the question was, whether. the 
ace of Utrecht was an honourable and 
e, of 2 precarious and an inglorious treaty. 
——There was no. difficulty:in the case of | 
everel, nor in the trials. of. the. rebel 

prds in.é715, .and 1746, for. high. treason, 
or in<that of Lord Macclesfield: for shigh | 
rimes and misdemeanors.——~—It would. be 
resumption .in the writer to consider-haw ° 
é it was wight; after -having inthe recent 
astance voted a criminal prosecution; to 
hange to atrial by impeachment; but’ the 
guments urged against the latter mode of 
tial by a referenge to the case: of Mr. Has- 
tings,, do not apply in the smallest degree, 
since he thinks he has proved to the satisfiac- 
tion of those, who shall think the subject 
worthy consideration, that the chief cause of 
the delay in that gemarlgbl> gyal, was occa 





sioned by the House of Commons not suffix 
ciently considering the articles which were 
presentedto the Lords. lam, Sir, &c.— 
July 8, 1805. X. X. 


REFORM OF FINANCIAL ABUSES, 
LETTER VIL. 

Six,——In my last, I confined my obsere 
vations to a discovery of. some importance, 
in the Exchequer language, respecting the 
application of the public money, Mr: 
Burke says, that ‘‘ the technical style of 
** an Indian Treasury is not one jot more 
‘** remote, than the jargon of our Exchequer, 
** from the train of our ordinary ideas or 
*‘ the idiom of our common language.” 
(Speech on Nabob of Arcot, Vol. IV. p, 
200.) If the cnly cause for styling the Jan- 
guage of our public accounts mere jargon, 
was a corrupt use of terms,,little or no ine 
convenience would arise from it, except the 
trouble of acquiring a knowledge of. their 
customary meaning. But as this is not the 
case, and as terms have beén so construed, 
that they may produce the double effect of 
satisfying and deceiving the public, it is high 
time that this jargon should be exploded, 
and the accounts stated in plain intelligible 
language:* - Upon everyseonsideration it is at 
this present. moment particularly requisite, 
that every. description 8f the people should 
understand in what manner the Commons 
House of Parliament exercise their most va- 
luable. prerogative of controling. the ‘* ap- 
‘* plicgtion” of the public money. How 
suceessful-the authors of the Exchequer 
tongue have been, in deceiving the world, 
eannot be more fully illustrated than it is by 
the motto of your Jast sheet. but one, as 
quoted from Dr. Paley. For, if so learned, 
and. sq accurate a philosopher, not only ad- 
mitted the deceit to be practised on himself, 
but has also,Jent the aid of his name to ex- 
tend. the’ i nce of its operations upon 
others, it "perfectly clear that an yniversal 
opinion prevails, that the House of Com- 
mons.do,actually control. the application, in 
its full and propensense,.of the public mo- 
ney... Such. amaimpression is the natural 
causeqnence of the deplorable apathy with 
which ‘every financial statement is received 5 
and; -in, truth, -the fault is not so much the 
fault of the ministers, as itis that of the peos 
ple, because it is this apathy which encour 
rages and enables.them to practise their de- 
lusions. .Till, then, more tal¢nt and mare 
exertion are deyoted, to the finances of the 
country, it is irrational to expect that any 
efficient reformation will. take place in the 
existing abuses, . Whilst’ the ‘House: of 
Commons feel, that the public are not he 
fied by laboyious investigatio Gee ae 
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counts, the Hou:e of Commons very natu- 
rally relieve themselves from the task of 
making such investigations ; and, they even 
do more, fur they do not, apparently, t take 
the trouble of examining at ail into the na- 
ture of the principal accounts that are laid 
before them. ‘This may very possibly be a 
very erroneous supposition, it is by no means 
intended to state such a circumstance as an 
absolute fact, further than as this transaction 
may warrant it ; name ‘ly, the impossibility 
of the eight papers of annual accounts of 
this year bein; f examined, in conseqyenrs of 
their not being printed and delivered: to the 
members, thoue hh presented in March, and 
the sessions within a few days of being 
closed. How-then can: the exercise. of the 
comtreling powets of the House. of Com- 
mons ‘over the application of the public 
money be considered as effective ? The mi- 
nister. brings on his budget, impose 
taxes, and. makes his loans without any ac- 
couat of the revenue and expenditure of the 
preceding. yeat being before the cP igrat 
‘These accounts ‘are at length presented, but 
immediately withdrawn to be printed. But, 
such is the fatality-attending the public ae- 
counts, that, although every ether paper is 
os and delivered within a few days 
ter the order of the House takes place, 
the se papers are not heard of more daring 
the whole of; the session, One would have 
thought, that sufficient confidence might be 
placed in their delusive Construction, to have 
removed all apprehensions of their’ being 
brought-to light during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment; and, therefore, the only "conjecture 
that remains to be fortned on'so mysterious 
a proceeding is this, sively ‘that the set for 
this year Contain something or other which 
even the vocabulary of the Excheeuer is not 
capable ofcojouring. But, whatever mav be 
the cause; the result is, and. as a result it is 
deserving to be recorded, that the Sessions of 
1805' are on the point of 2% , without 
the members of the House of: Commons 
having had the opportunity of ever attempt-' | 
ing to understand, what the revefitie and ex- 
<r have beet of 1804,\ ‘That.is, the 
ouse-of sCoramons have it for grant: 
ed, thatevery thing is, as it onght to be, 
upon shia solid toundation, have ‘unani- 
sly acceded to every proposition: of the 
for raising new taxes and incurring 
expenditure of 70 miilHons.-——When, 
therefore, it can be broughtas a nei charve 
against te public aesounting system, that,. 
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ther obvious of a minute investigation by 
Parliament, into ail the circumstances be- 
longing to it. There are a sufficient num- 
ber of merchants in the House, who well 
know, and who in their sleeve Jaugh at the 
extreme credulity of those country gentle- 
men, who, whenever they look upon an ac- 
count, admit, that it must be correct, merely 
because they { find they cannot understand it. 
These merchants are aware that there can be no 
complete account without its being balanced 
and closed; and that the public accounts 
never are balanced aud closed. These are 
the description of members, who should 
make the public accounts their ‘study, and 
assist in obtain ing a committee to sift the 
whole subject to the bottom, for without 
such a proceeding the public can feel no se- 
‘urity against the frauds and the collusions 
of office, ——Vrrax. July 2, 1805. 


THE SIX INISH MINISTERS. 
Sin,———The resolution of the query of 
your correspondent M. M., occurred to me 
to be of ¢o great importarice to many of ‘his 
Majesty's liege subjects, that T have devoted 
some hours in an attempt to form a satisfac- 
tory answer to it. But, I am obliged to con- 
fess that ali my labour has been in’ vain. I 
haye Jooked over Locke oh ,Goyernment, 
Grotius, - Pufiendorf, Vattel, Martin; and 
Biackstone, de jure personarum, and have 
not been able to acquire any light upon the 
subject. Being’ obliged, therefore, after all 
my research to come to this conclusion, that 
though there are six ministers for “Ireland, 
there is no irish minister;P viext “made an 
pares t to procitre information how this ano- 
dalous “occurrence came “to” “pats. “After 
toiling many henrs over Letters Patent, the 
Trish Journals aud Statutés, “the Eaws of 
Honour and Precedericy, the ‘Debuites cn the 
Union, the Act of Union, and’ thé Acts’ of 
the United Parlia ment, I “féund’ that‘ the 
only method: by which the functions of this 
ministry could be enalysed)’ was ‘by assu- 
ming as the basis of mj decue tions, that the 
Union was a half metsure, * That oF the two 











r great moities of ‘government, the Tevislative 


and the ekxecttive authorities, one ‘only had 
been considered and provided tor, by meér- 
ging the legisliture of Ireland into ‘the jegis- 
laturevof Great’ Britain; whilst the’ other, 
namely, the executive gove: ‘rament had been 

lett statu! ‘quo,~however il] adapted’ “to the 
new ciraimstances of both countries. Hf, 
gene further inquiry, 1 find my conjecture 
o-be borne outby facts, I shail cemmiuni-~ 

- Cate to you such observations as pres t 


 theresclves 45 well calculated to<héw the ne- 


cessity cf some new arrangement for admi-~ 


ee the caecutive government of Trex 3 
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VIGIL, July 





ADMIRAL DUCKWORTH: 


SIR, Genius may dazzle, eloquence 
fy charm, and intelligence may inform ; 
unless the political writer divest him- 
of partiality, or party prejudice, he 
1 not obtain, nor has he any pretensions 
sexpect, the confidence or estimation of 
readers of enlightened understandings, 
independent minds.—It is, therefore, to 
mar impar tiality, and energy in maittain- ’ 
band supporting the opinions of your un- 
sed judgment, that the high, estimation 
he Register is to be attribuied.—-It 
is on these principles you maintained a 
i and arduous contest with the destructive 
Hénce of Jacobinism, the prejudices of 
erica, andthe bribery of France; ; and, after 
pessfully combating the united force of po- 
ar frenzy and democratic tyranny, at 
aeth obtained a complete and_ glorious 
t xy, saving the British Empire and the 
Merican States from being involved in a 
ody and impolitic war, ~whigh the in- 
ous ambition of the Jacobin regicides of 
ance had. planned for their mutual sub- 
ition.—In the establishment of Lutz's 
im. to the honour of taking the Invincibie 
Adard, and in your defence of M. 
tier, the same causes produced similar 
ects. Firmmess and impartiality triumph- 
over prejudice, and turned the current 
popular opinion.——I could adduce many 
ances of a much latex date, and of the 
yst extensive public advantage, in which 
ar exerfions have been equally successful ; 
A that too without risking the imputation 
flattery. But they are foreign to the sub- 
: & of Admiral Duckworth’ s “thi tal. From 
hich I have already digressed much farther 
I intended,——Y qu inform your readers 
lat you extract the speech of Admiral 
arkham ‘‘ from the Times BEWAnAPES, 
‘because it is a print which. has ‘beer 
| most laudat ly, and most steadily, eng: vr 
in, supporting the cause of the counrty 
"against the partisans of Lord Melville.” 
low, .Sir,- with all due submission to 
bur impartial judgment, the superiority 
which, in most cases, I most readily 


pene, for supporting (not the country but) 
Partisans of Lord St. Vincent, against 
Or what merit 
ere be in that kind of ‘‘ steadiness” which 
pnsists solely in an interested or servile 
evotion to any party whatever, _ Surely 
oh a conduct i is not consistent with that per- 


** there is no justice.” To form an at- 
curate judgment of the estimation ‘in ween 
you tld the diatac ter and ‘principles of the 
Times newspaper about two years ago, alia 
they havecontinuedtol:rably steady ever since, 
i beer leave to refer to your third volume of 
the Political Register, wherever that paper 
is mentioned ; but , particularly, at page 837. 
‘This - char: alert it is true, is not given in 
your own words, but in those of your in- 
telligent correspondent ‘‘ Veritas ;” yet, as 
the Ti imes at that period was the most servile, 
(though weak) apologist for the Peace of 
Amiens, the naval administration, and every 
public measure which met with your décid- 
ed, unqualified -reprobation, it is. fair to con- 
clude that your opinion respecting the Times 
newspaper wads in unison with that of your 
correspondent. For its consistency and ve- 
racity 1 refer to Political Register, vol. 3, 
page 865. Various examples of a siwuilar 
nature might be adduced ; but these will, I 
apprehend, be amply sufficient to prove that 
the Times newspaper has not the least pres 
tension to that ** perfect impartiahty Withs 
out which there is mo justice ;"’ and that~tts 
concurrence with the public opinion, in 
Lord Melvilie’s case, is evidently the result 
of its party connexions. - Your observations 
on the very extraordinary speech of Admiral 
Markham, as quoted by you from the. Times, 
and also your preliminary remarks, are such 
as cannot fail to meet the approbation of 
your impartial readers, who will doubtless 
be shortly gratified by your resumption of 
this very important subject. In the mean 
time I conceive it necessary to remark that;. 
exclusive of the indispensable obligation 
Which every captain and officer of his Ma. 
jesty’s navy is under to act in strict obedience 
to ali the articles of war, as expressed in 
the Act of 22d Geo. H. there: ate the fol- 
lowing very cogent reasons why this 18th 
article, in particn!: ar, should be most stretly 
adhered to—1. To preserve. that dignity 
and respectability of his Majesty’s naval ser- 
vice, which very properly precludes: cap- 
tains of his ships.of war from being carriers 
of wine, or other goods, or engaging them- 
‘selves, or his Majesty's ships under. their 
command, i in any mercantile employments. 
‘2. To preserve to the owners anid captains of 
merchants’ ships those privileges of com- > 
mercial intercourse which would, by so une ' 
warrantable a violation of the 18th: article 
of war, be greatly infringed, if seven or: 
eight hund:ed ‘ships and sloops of ‘war were 
allowed to carry wine or any other articles 
of comimerce, free of freight. —3. To 
prevent smuyeling, which “there is: too’ 
much ‘reason to apprehend would derive : 





imparticlitywitheut which (yousay truly) | 
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“sequently 


from the continuance of, or, connivance at, 
sq gross and*shameful a violation of an act 
of parliament, on which the honour and the 
discipline of his Majesty's naval service, the 
respectability and support of, his navy, and, 


“consequently, the existence of the British 


empire itself, must ultimately depend. An 


abuse so generally committed, so daringly 


justified, so authoritatively sanctioned. (as 


stated in the speech in the Times), so 


disgraceful in itself, and so extengiyely jn- 
jurious to the national commerce and reve- 
nue, is scarcely to be paralleled in the annals 
of national depravity. Thig double violation 
of the law éxtenuated, and even acknow- 
Jedged to have been (as far at least as relates 


to the carriage of wine) actually perpetrated. 


(according to the ‘report in the ‘Times) by a 
legislator ; an avowed reformer of pecula- 
tion, while on the awful seat of judgment, 
however it might, from the Judicrous com- 
bination of the ‘* ridiculum acri,” excite 
momentary risibility, cannot fail to pecupy 
the most solemn and deliberate attention of 
the British legislature in the ensuing session. 
——I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Britawnicus.——London, 9th July, 1805. 


PUBLIC PAPER,’ — 

Prussta AND Swenen,——-Copy of a Note 
transmitted by the Baron de, Hardenkerg 
to the Baron de Brintkmann, Charge- 
d’ Affaires of His Swedish Majesty, dated 
Berlin, Dec: 24, 1804.) 

When his Majesty, the King of Sweden, 
thought proper to send Lieutenant-Geners] 
Armfeldt to Berlin, with a letter from his 
Swedish Majesty to the King, dated Sep- 








‘tember 19; to injquire in what Jight-he con- 


sidered the political situation of ‘the north of 
Germany, the King explained himself upon 
the subject, “with the greatést freedom, to 
the. Baron J)"Armfeldt, as well in his. an- 
swer of ‘the 26th of September, as by the 
medium of the undersigned cabinet minister 
of state.. The King declared that, “as. his 
system was to preyent, as much as possible, 
the extensioy of the War to the continent, 
aad as he hat invariably prescribed to him- 
self the strictest’ neutrality for ‘the ‘gaod of 
his kingdom and of his neighbougs, his Ma- 
jésty would, in canformity to that ‘system, 
employ every means in his power to prevent 
the traniaillty of the north of; Germany be- 
ing disturbed by afiy person whatever ; that 
his Majesty *hac given explanations on this 
important object, as well to the Emperor of 
all the ‘Russias, as to the Entperer of the 
Frenchy and that his Majesty had entered 
Mts miutual ‘engagements in ‘conseqience 
jAereof, and that‘he contd net admit or suf- 
Ke any hostle-aticanyt on either side, con- 








no. armament. of anykind in 7 
Swedish Pomerania:, This declaration was 7 
at. the same time communicated to France; | 7 
and, jt is: with true satisfaetion that his Ma- 
jesty, on the one. hand. received the most po- | 7 
sitive assurances, by Baron ‘Armfeldt and 
M... Brinckmann, his Swedish,» Majesty’s 
Chargé-d’ Affaires, at his court, that his said 
Majesty had not any hostile intention against 
France ;, that the measures: taken: satsStral- 
sund were purely defensive, and. would :ne- 
ver have any other view than to:secure him. 
self from an unjust attack ; and on: the) other 
hand his Majesty found—that—his endeavours 
to preserve! the tranqnillity/. of the® north, 
were not employed:in vain at, Parjs.——-Ne- 
vertheless the King has. just been. informed, 
by amofficial note delivered by, the.,French 
Minister, M. Laforest, that:a treaty of sub- 
sidy is at this moment negotiatiating between 
England and. Sweden, in. which. the. latter 
power offers to march: 25,000 men;,, and, 
according to the statement of the expense 
attendant thereon, ‘demands a. snbsidy+ of 
two millions sterling for the same, and.that 
it is only tye amount of the subsidy . which 
is. still under. discussion. . Although .the 
King wishes to persuade. himself that. those 
facts deserve no credit—taets .which are. se 
greatly at variance with the above-mehtioned 
assurances—yet the manner in, which. they 
are ‘announced, and the confirmation, re- 
ecived, at Jeast in part, by rother, advices, 
place the King under, the necessity of igiving 
bis sentiments thereupon. . Thesandersigned 
has, therefore, .received ‘orders to, request 
M. De Brinckmann to.ask of +his-angust.So- 
yezeign a positive explanation. on sthis'im- 
portant subject, in contormity,to the mutnal 
confidence which he, has deemed necessary 
to establish between the King and himself. 
——The King hopes,. that his Swedish Ma~ 
jesty, far trom wishing to extend the evils 





_of war to, and to expose .to.danger the tran- 


quillity and. peace: of, ‘his own’ dominions, 
and of ‘the rest af Europe, by an aggression 
against France, , will rather, be. inelined: to 
co-operate in the. preservation of those ;be- 
nicfits, and in a reconciliation with that pow- 
er, all, the avenues to which may perhaps 
not yet be clased.,” But. in-no‘case ean. his’ 
Majesty permit (without forgetting what the 
Interests.of his kingdom and. of his. neigh- 
bours requie) that Swedish Pomeraiia shall 
become either the, focus,’ dr°the theatre -of 
war; and he does not conceal from ‘his Ma-' 
jesty, that in the.event of offensive measures 
taking place on the part of Sweden against 
France, he whould We obliged, though, re- 
lnciantly, to take the must ’décisive’ méasures: 
respecting that province; in order to ‘hinder’ 


tht event from disturbing the systea: whink- 
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has adopted. His Swedish Majesty cer- 
ly will: not charge this systém with par- 
ity, |if he will please-to consider, that the 
principles “which oblige the King to 
such Janguage, ‘are 'thosé which in ge- 
abimake if his duty not to permit that the 
quillity ofthe north of Germany be dis- 
bed, ‘and which gudfantée Swedish Po- 


Fania: itself from every’ cre ogee at- | 


ding-any~ war whiatever——-The under- 


jéd requests M.'De Brinckminn to accept 
the assurance of’ his mbst ‘perfect regard. 
— (Signed) H ArpEwnerc. | 





ie SUMMARY OF: POLITICS. 


ArrouCrarm——This is a subject of so 
i iniportance, it so strongly marks the 
Actef’ of the persons by whom it has been 
ght forward ‘and who have taken an ac- 
part in support of it}and to examine it 
Broughly requires an ‘analysis of so many 
iments, ‘that I intended to leave it un- 
hea, ti! 1 could find time and room to 
bit‘to” my readers all the parts of the 
Hsaction ‘ih one view. But, the public 
grest which has been excited by the de- 
de isi the House of Lords, on Monday, the 
Pinstan€, “and in which the Lord Chief 
fice took $0 conspicuous a part, induces 
to depart from’ my fifst intention, and to 
¢ Soiné of the more prominent circum- 
hees of the case, by way of illustrating the 
bch ‘ofthe Lord Chief Justice, a passage 
m the conclusion of which I have selected 
Pthe motto to the ‘present sheet. “The 
der will observe, that the claim of the 
ike of Athol had been long ago submitted 
He exdininition of the Attorney: and the 
itor’ General; who made a feport against 
Pclainy.- It had several times been press- 
‘upon the government, and’ had always 
rejected, and that too by the advicé of 
sons Most competent to judge of its me- 
i: ‘No 'voice was ever heard in its favour 
gd a ** Selac Commatée” was found to do 
-and:then, forward the minister drives it 
th all the speed in his power, and that too 


: 


a moment when thrée-fourths of’ the 


neimbers’ of ‘parliament have left town. 
ach was the haste to get the “bill through, 
bat, ‘or Monday evening, the papers relative 


P the’ subject, containing 130 folio pages, 


pere wet from “the press. ~ Nobady had read 


hem; aiid nobody could have read tliem; 


hd yet, it was upon these papers that the 


zouse was called upon to pass a bil}, giving 


D the Duke of Athol a third part of the re- 
aes of the Isle of Man! Under such cir- 


umstances, well might the Lord Chief Jus- 
cé Conjure their Lordships to pause, to con- 
pult their character, to think of the state of | 
fhe public’ resoarces and of the pecuniary 





burdens already supported by the people. 
(Jood reason had. he to remind the House, 
that, at the time when the contract with the 
Athol family was made, England had a great 
and an honest man (Mr. George Grenville) 
at the head of her finances ; and good reason 
had his Lordship to lament, that Mr. Gren- 
ville had not'the power of transmitting to 
all his successors, his integrity with his robe 
of office. Upon what ground, then, let me 
ask the reader, can the partisans of Mr, Pitt 
have made, in the Oracle newspaper of the 
Oth instant, a publication under the title of 
a speech of Lord Mulgrave, abusing the Lord 
Chief Justice in terms the most gross; 
charging him with having made, use of rude 
expressions and of boisterous language, and 
with having acted like a demagogue? But, it 
will be best to insert this speech, or reported 
speech, at full length, just as it stands in the 
ministerial papers, « particularly in that pa- 
per, which is known to be under the imme- 
diate control of Tue Upstart. , ‘*. He” 
[Lord Mulgrave] ‘* felt indignant when a 
“ noble and learned Lord” [the Lord Chief 
Justice] ‘ described the claim as proceed- 
“* ing from fraud on one side, or gratuity on 
* the other... When these and the many 
‘* other, harsh. expressions he had used in 
«the course. of that speech, came im a 
** person Of his learning and authority, it 
‘© was to be apprehended. that they would 
** make a great and an undue impression ; 
but it appeared to hina that.a person in his 
high situation ought to .have known how 
to modify his expressions by something 
like delicacy. Because, he had-great au- 
thority from his situation, he should have 
“ exercised it with dignity and with temper, 
** and not have indulged himself iu a strain 
‘* ‘so boisterous and rude,, He said be should 
‘* apply to his Lordship what one of the 
characters of our im.nortal bard, Othello, 
applied to an old man; “ Signor, your 
“age may more command me than your 
«< « weapon.” He respected his learning, 
‘his experience, his authority, and his si- 
tuation ih the-state ; but his Lordship was 
not to suppose that he and his noble 
“* friends on that side of the, House wereal- 
** “ways to sit in silent apathy when he chose 
to use angry language. Some of the ex- 
** pressions he had used were fitter for de- 
‘* magogues ip Palace-yard, {who rail at 
taxes, apd introduce every sort of extra- 
* neous matter to inflame oe audience) 
*‘ than to bé used in that Hoysc. .Whenr 
“‘ he heard irritating and angry language 
** used, it might produce the same sort ot 
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«* himself held a high and ostensible situa- 
** tion in the government of the country, 
** and could not ‘allow any such imputations 
«© on the motives of his conduct:”——Yes, 
he*does hold “‘ a high and responsible situa- 
«< tion” in the government, and we know it 
well: we see it and we feel it. This is 
quite enough, without being reminded of it 
in this taunting manner, bythe Upstart who 
sways the Oracle newspaper. His Lord- 
ship's right to apply to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice what Othello applied to an ofd man with 
a sword in his hand nobody can be much 
disposed to question, though it would, I 
think, be very difficult to show, that there 
was much either of propriety or wit in the 
application ; and, indeed, when we consider 
that the Lord Chief Justice is the younger 
man of the two, we must conclude, that the 
Upstart has madethis witti¢ism for his Lord- 
ship, of whose justly acquired fame asa per- 
former, in the character of Othello, he has, 
doubtless, heard ; for, as a hero of the bus- 
kin, the name of Colonel Phipps stands emi- 
nently distinguished in the history of the 
American war. The amateurs of Philadel- 
phia still speak with rapture of his classical 
representation of several of the characters of 
‘« our immortal bard,” and particularly of 
Othello, whom he personated with an effect, 
that iriduced many persons to lament, that 
the exercise of his talents had not been con- 
fined exclusively to the stage. With re- 
gard, however, to the cénsure, which the 
Oracle has published, under his Lordship’s 
name, on the Lord Chief Justice’s speech, 
few persons ¢an, I think, speak with appro- 
bation.” What! is it a novelty to hear a 
measure brought before’ parliament called 
* a job?” Is it coarse” to talk of the  men- 
** dicant-tmportunity” of persons Who come 
to obtai:y monéy without having any legal 
right to urge? Ihave not room to quote 
here the speech of Mr. Pitt with regard to 
several of the pecuniary measures of Lord 
North; but these quotations] will hereafter 
make, in ‘order to show how delicate this 
gentleman and his partisans dre now become, 
Wherever you hear ‘a: serious fcharge, like 
that made by the Lord Chief Justice, an- 
swered by a cry against the violence, the 
en ae iliiterality of the language in 

ich the charge is made, be you well as- 
sured, that the charge itself is well-found- 
ed. Personality is the cry ; but, I defy the 
esi: oad oo fie to’ point out one 
single instance ersonali roperly so 
called, “in the Lord Chief Tasheey ween : 
He expressed’ his indignation ; and to ex- 
press indignation, a man must nse indignant 
terms and assume an indignant voice and at- 
titude.” ‘There are occasions when to sp:ak 


“ 
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mildly is to discover a criminal indifference ; 
and that the present was one of those occa. | 


sions the public are perfectly gatisfied. <r 


"€€ was to be apprehended that his, sentiments 
would produce great effect.” Certainly ; 
but, that was no reason for representing 
them as being conveyed in low and coarse [ 
language, unless, indeed, such representation | 
were intended to destroytheir effect. IR£fthis | 
was the intention, however, it |has failed; 
for, whatever may be thought, in Downing 
Street, no sentiments ever met with more 
general applause amongst all ranks of the 
people ; and, it is to be hoped, that the sub- 
ject to which they relate will again become 
matter of discussion in parliament, when the 
Honses shall again be tully attended. And, 
as to taxes, with what. propriety, with what 
decency, was the Lord Chief Justice com- 
pared to -‘ a demagogue, introducing extra- 
** neous matter,” because he strongly repre- 
sented the burdened state of the people? Is 
this to be the charge preferred against every 
one, who objects to the grants and ‘‘ accom- 
«© modations” which the minister chooses to 
bestow to member's of parliament? And, 
when a lavish boon was about to be be- 
stowed, were the burdens of the people ez- 
traneous matter? But, as was before said, 
when you hear a serious charge answered by 
complaints against the manner of making it, 
rest assured that the matter is unanswerable. 

-I shall resume this subject at an hour of 
more leisure, when I intend to'lay before my 
rcaders as complete.a view of the whole case 
as lam-able to give, and when, Iam per- 
suaded, that they will think with me, that, 
in disapprobation of the measure opposed by 
the Lord Chief Justice no language can pos~ 
sibly be too strong. oo . 

FRENCH AND SPANISH FLEETS.-——It was 
by no means difficult to foresee, that, to re- 
peat an expression in nity last sheet, ‘<‘ the 
** moment these fleets heard that Lord Nel- 
*« son was in pursuit of them, they would be 
‘* haunted day and night by his apparition ;” 
but, it was really beyond the compass of 
hope, that they should have been so com- 
pletely panic-struck as they now appear to 
have been, I thought, and I did, I believe, 
say, that they were mere afraid of Lord Nel- 
son than of Satan; but, if they had had in- 
telligence of legions of devils being in pur- 
suit of them, they could not have expe- 
rienced greater dread than that of which:they 
have now discovered the unequivocal symp- 
toms. As soon as we heard that Lord Nel- 
gon was gone for the West-Indies, we were 
ture that the combined fleets would hear of 
t time enough to prevent them from ven-; 





‘uring ‘towards Jamaica ;. but, who could 
xave hoped, that they would not-have cou~ 
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L gordship arrive: . with the squadron under 
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the skill and vigilance of the commander, 


to attack any of the Leeward Islands ? 
intelligence, | as communicated to the 
of London by the Admiralty, is as fol- 
:—— * Admiralty Office, July oth, 
6. mA tain Bettesworth, of his Ma- 
sty’s, § ship Curieux, ‘arrived. fast, night 
ath dispatches from Vice Admiral Lord 
4 
elson, dated Antigu:, 12th June. His : 
arbadoes ‘on the 4th of 
ard 2000 tr OODS, It 
combined squadrons 
messed Anticua on the 8th of June, and 
yn | the 20th were seen by the Curieux in 
£ 33,12 long, 58, W. ‘stec ying at first 
by E. but afierwards N. N. W, His 
rd: ship intended to sail again ia pursuit 
‘the chemy , the moment the troops 
Fen on board at Barbadoes were discm- 
irked. The Diamond Reck ha is been 
bli igéd to surrender from want of water, 
sr a gallant resistance, in Biting the 
fench lost many men, and three gun 
ats. Lhe co inbined squadrons had 
ered greatly from sickness.” Rumour 
} rumour is afloat eit rezard to the 
equent CVSS 5 and, as itis not impos- 
pthat Lord Nelson may have overtaken, 
may overtake, the cc ymbined squadrons, 
ay hope to hear of their being defeated 
mmnearly destroyed; but, upon this head 
Bnould not be too sanguine, seeing, that 
is) not much probability of his over- 
ag them ; for though their ships may not 
4 through the water with acd 
ic 2! eC sti il to that of the squadron under 
Dohn Orde, im his masterly retreat from 
re Cadiz, yet, they wo ld, ‘in all Tike- 
bd, Keep (oo far a-head to be expos sed to 
oh ba: mgeér. ~ Abundant reason, how ever, 
B we to be thankful to Providence and to 
arave Nelson for what has already come 


is command a 
ihe yand bole on. be 
ave that’ the 


Ax 


ag Jamaica, and, indeed, the whole of 


West lidia islands, second itvimportance 
ihe British islands themselyes, have, as 
ts éarthly means are concerned, bee 
erved and secured, solely by the Fire. 
ht, the activity, the DE aeteran ce, the 
and the bravery of this matchless com- 
ader. No sooner does he hear that the 
y's fgets are out in‘the Atlantic; than 


© same pice scnce of mind which preserved 


e glory of our navy at Copenhagen, leads 
{ to 8x on the course of his pursuit. He 
its not a moment. 
ind into the Channel ; “is not amused ‘by 


iy tales-or: speculations about the Braztis or 
Bst Indies ; but, sees the West Indies in 
inger, “perceives their importance to his 
1utry, and, like an eagle, darts away to 
eir relief. Those who CORSET how nruch, 
the ewiftne:s mt a siete, depemtis tpon 


*- 


ef rree © ‘ { 


Comes not slinking 
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vill not fail duly to estimate the services of 
his. Lordship upon this occasion. Arrived 
in the West Indies, and learning the situa- 
tion of the enemy, he instantly Ses on his 
mode of proceeding; he sees the importance 
and the: danger of Antigua (as mentioned in 
the last Register); he takes troops from 
Barbadoes to re-inturce 


tT 1 a ate. . £ >1., 
3 ine garrison or the 
y ae a 4 A : ly 

former, in c2se it s!} d 


should already have been 
attacked ; and’ thus, in the space of only 
is arrival, he would, even 
if the enemy had not fled, haye taken mea- 

reo te Ladia-yt :) bp s }, re > +] a es 
SUTCS tO GeClCal ait Cli hostiic intent ID. 
But, the dread of him was sufficient. And 
bere we have a stri 


king and most gratifying 
ortrs a? 
instance of tiie \ 


ue of the fame of a Come 

mander. Hiow much bioed and treasure 
hias th e name oF 2 els son now sas to his 
CQ am itic a id what CISSTAce 
} i atira While, however, 
we rejoice, as we have good reason, at the 
nga of this COREE BHZG 5 while ses cennot 
smile to hehald this nis! Zaty Jatiour of the 

sca te pinatisl y in a manner more contemp- 
tible than the fabled labour of the mountain, 
ve must not forget, that the subject of our 


eight days after h 


| joy is, chat we Haye wot Been beatae 3. that 


4s ancient possessions have not been eap- 
tured; thatave have not feen covered with 
1? fa NY. Nor should. we forget, that even 
of this negative good foftune,, nof a single 
ps uticle is to be atirit uted to those, who now 
have the manageinent of our P uiblic affairs. 
A ministerial jirint of, the 1ith mstant ob- 
serves: ‘*. If. the combined fleet shouid 
** escape Lord Nelson, and arrive in safety 
“in port, stillwe heave ample ground, for 
a braumiph : the plans. which the enemy 


' © formed of devastation and, conquest have 


* been campletel Y.) frustrated, our West In- 
*¢ diana possessions have been, sceured from 
" niles aida great and powerful fieet has 
ee been Forced | to.fly, with disgrace and ive 

« nominy, before an, inferior Biitishisqua-. 

“ drow.” . Speaking, you pereuive,. all ‘the 
way, justas if this fiutration of the enemy’s 
plaus, and security of, the West.india pos- 
sessions, had been owing to the measure of 
those ministers, who had left them to te 
protection of a fleet, ** an. inferior British 
fleet ;*"’ just as-if Colonel Pitt had the me 
rit of having “* forced’ the French, and 
Spanish squ: adrons to fee before the feet. of 
Lord Nelson ! that Lord Nelson whom he 
has not even the merit to have, appointed, 

and who siteceeded to the command which 
enabled him to.save the West Indies merely 
m consenuence of the Pitt Admiral having 
moved off from the coast of Spain. It has 
been well observed,.im the Times news- 

paper, and it capnet be tcg strongly pressed. 
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npon the recollection of the 
moment, that one of the first acts of the 
present ministry, after the rupture. with 
Spain, was, to send. out Sir Jonw Orbe, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Frere (whose ne- 
gotiations terminated in the Spanish war), 
and the brother of Lord Bolton,° (who acted 
so conspicuous a figure in opposition to the 
Hampshire petition) this gentleman, who 
was well known to have a quarrel of long 
standing with Lord St. Vincent, it was one 
of their first acts to send out to Cadiz, by 
which Lord Nelson was deprived of the 
command of the Mediterranean, and would 
have been of that in the West Indies, if Sir 
John Orde had waited off Cadiz, or had 
followed the combined squadrons, Lord 
St. Vincent preferred Lord Nelson for the 
service against the French at Aboukir: he 
then put him before Sir John Orde, his su- 
erior as to seniority. © Mr..-Pitt and Lord 
felville, the moment the Spanish war 
broke out, judged it) more proper to send 
out Sir John Orde, Lord Nelson’s superior 
in seniority, who would have superceded his 
Lordship, if Sir John’s squadron had deen in 
a situation to wait for the noble Admiral at 
Cadiz, andwhich,/at any rate, deprived him 
of the chief conimand of. the station, and 
also of its probably immense emoluments ! 
No part of our good. fortune do we, there- 
fore, owe to the:Pitt ministry: _ They ‘have, 
in no way whatever, lent assistance to the 
brave man who has: saved us.) ‘They, with 
all the immense means in their hands, with 


the hundreds of vessels of war and the hun- | 
dreds of thousands of secret service-money || 


at their command, knew no more of the 
destination of the enemy than did any dozen 
of men-milliners in the Strand. © We have 


escaped from Tuin and infamy ; but, under | 
Providence, that escape isto be attributed | 


i «¢ 


solely to Lord Nelson. | 

Mr. Cocurane Jonnstowe.——(Con- 
tinued from:p. 21.) To the! speech of Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick, in the House of Commons, 
{ shall now add that of the Earl of Suffolk, 


in the House of Lords, on the Sth instant, 
Pee the same:subject. The motive for my | 


hg this, previous to: laying. before’ my. 
readers an analysis'of the whole of Redan 


ceedi is, inorder to Temove, as: soon as?) 
inyurions effect, which the de-. 


possi 
. Johnstone of his rank may 


» 
é . 
* “ 


g of 
ey aay acquitted © by) the courts: 
martial appointed to tery *him}) bit, it is 


| osatle, as we haye recently seen, for an 
‘aes to be honourably acquited by.a court- 


mtial, and yet for him te appear in the 
. quitience given to the court, guilty of some, 
* est, @f the charves preferred against him, 
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people, at this | In this case, however, my readers will see % 
from the analysis which I. propose to give, 


or they may see by a reference to the 7 


gentleman tried was acquitted. upon the 
evidence. produced, . the charges—~ being 
notonly.not established, but proved to be en- 
tirely ifalse-————I have: anothen:remark or 
two>to: make” after inserting the: speech of 
Lord Suffolk, -to which the reader's particu- 
lar attention is requested.—=4°* My: Lords, 
‘* T cannot allow the: present session of par- 
‘« Jiament to close without:calling the atten- 
** tion of this House’ to. a! Subject:imme-. 
diately connected with the-hononr:of the 
profession to which belong,:andiwhich, 
from its great importance,’ hasof late en- 
gaged much of the public: attention. | 
allude to the recent case) of the skonour- 
able Mr. Cochrane Johnstone; who. ac- 
cording to the information I have receiv- 
ed, was on 4 mere ‘rumour of intended ac- 
cusation, passed over in asgenetab-brevet 
promotion, when as acoloneliinthe army, 
he was-entitled | to the. rank «of :major ge- 
neral; and who having since: beén brought 
to. trial on charges’ by-an- inferior officer, 

and honourably acquitted “bya general 
“ court.martial, has been driven-to.¢he ne- 
‘* cessity, in-consequence of his'rank being 
still withheld, of quitting the stmy.-+—— 
If my information thus far isicorreet, I 
believe every.noble Lord:who, hears me, 
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will be of opinion, that: thewespeéctable 
officer, to whom I have alluded, has suf- 
fered injustice,..and that. the interest of 
his Majesty's. service concuts swith» the 
claims of the party injured, én demanding 
redress. I have further to state to your 
Lordship, that Icunderstand the:.act, of ap- 
parent injustire complained of,-was one of 
an assumed power ‘by the Judge Adyocatc 
General, which the constitutionof England 
does: not: recognise, .:and ‘iwhielyds) sanc- 
tioned by no precedent ar. practice:tinless 
of a very recent date.~<—YourLondships 
‘know that) his Majesty. is vitivested with 
competent authority to dismiss any officer 
“from his‘service, without:acourt martial ; 
“and, T..should beithe: ee, 
-“*minions® ta: questiot the? legalityref such’ 
“S,exercise: pf the Royaly. ee a 
“your! Lordships also well‘k nowy that in no 
| ‘fi.case: is itundetstood that ithis right.of the 
©) @xown can! be sdxéntedi avantonly si capri 
-‘ciously, oroppressivdly /and,-.th refo! 
_ “Sayheteany din lh ge 
© substantial justice. ‘nequives «that». : 
ye eee eee 
* Crown, responsible forthe consequences. 
* But -the ‘constitution: knows no such ad- 
_“ vieer of the Crown,’as the judge advocate, 
| : i 
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m whom such responsibility attaches. 
nd, I believe; it will: be» found that,’ till 
hin avery short! time past, the sen- 
tes of courts’ martial were commuuni- 
ec to’ his Majesty, .exclusivelys by the 
fetary atiwar, who isa résponsible:oth» 
i { refrain. from > going: ; more: at 
sth into the circumstances of the case. 
ave mentioned; my chief source of in- 
Mation-at present, being public report 
ne. -But, Ivcan’ state’ precisely to your 
indships what-came under my personal 
fervation,: ata general court: martial 
fiere i was 4 material-evidence. «I mean 


‘ ie case of ‘Major General «Burton, ‘the 
irenmstances of which» were extremely 


re ma Kable, :.The prominent features 
Were these. On the first day of the triul, 
Pr examining whatever évidence the 

sutor ‘could: produce; the accusation 


. = vas» perceived not to be substantiated. 
 Bhe proof! in supportof the prosecution 


closed, | And had the court:then pro- 
ded to give their decision, the prisoner 

Bt have’ been acquitted: I am safe in 
wing ‘to ‘add, that the wishes of the 
fpourable' members were, that such had 
lef the event +—-On the day following, 


ithe advice of the judgé advocate, fresh 
dence was produced, consisting of a let- 
5 written by General Burton to the 
OMMANDER IN CHIEF in extenwa- 


in of his-conduct, and containing a fair 
dmanlyackriowledgment of the charge. 
Fith t to stich a mode of obtaining 
hidence}‘such:an application of a private 
#ter,'E: shall ‘make ‘no observation. I 
ye simply mentioned: the fact upon the 
dof the! charge being proved by the 

ter utider the prisoner's own hand, the 
Ort’ martial pronounced ‘their sentence, 
judging, General Burton to be cashiered. 
at, in seconsequente .of: the many illus- 
fous and honourable: testimonies, borne 
0 General Burton's highly meritorious 
iitary ‘conduct,: and to the ‘esteemed 
orth and amiable virtues of his private 
jaracter through life,’ the! court martial 


ansmuitted so stréng a recommendation ’ 
o the clemency of) that character, whose 


ehignity even dutsliines the splendour of 
his rank, that! thongiy the sentence: of ‘the 
court was approved of as ronformable to 
w, General Burton was inimediately re- 
instated in his rank in the army, as well 
s in the command vhe: held previous to 
nis trial——My Lords, Ihave thought it 
r to state ore: this singular case 


2: ope’ 
which only a short time prior to 


‘that of Colonel Cochrane Johnstone, 


which has ‘been distinguished by the 
still more alarming e¢ircumstances in 
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the condtict of the Judge Advocate that 
now indvices.me' to address ‘your Lord- 
ships with. reldtion' to what. I must con- 
sider-as a great | constitutional, question. 
This last case, from,all I-have heard, de- 
monstrates of what vast importance it is 
toithe state, and to the service im particu-- 
lar, that the powers of Court#imartial, as 
welkas the authority and. duties of every 
officer concerned. in their proceedings, 
should be clearly marked: and-defined:— 
The importance of’ the subjéct: indeed is 
such, that I trust his Majesty's ministers 
will ‘consider it as meritiig their most 
serious attention, and their consideration 
of the best means\of applying an effectual. 
remedy to the abuse whichr \appears to 
have crept of late years into the Judge 





ee 


Advocate’s department... Should. they not 
be inclined'to bring forward the business, 
I certainly shall, andeat an edrly period of 
the ensuing session of parliament. The 
object of the motion which, in’ that case, 
** T shall have the honour of submitting to 
‘« this House, | will! be ttwo-feld : (ast. To 
vindicate the: rights of parties, tried by 
courts.martia], smore particulafly the just 
and undoubted claim of) right vested in 
** Colonel Johustone, : by.vittuévef the de- 
‘* cision of his cdurt-martial;: ander. the ex- 
isting military-Jaws);) 2dly.: Bo define the 
constitutional sestablishment: of courts- 
martial and to regulate and ascertain the 
‘* legaleffect of their decisions in future.” 

~—~Ihus:has this case been solemaly an- 
nounced, im. both Houses. of Parhameity in 
neither of whichy, let dt-be, remdarkeéd,: has 
there been.a-weord said-by the ministers,or by 
any body-else, imcontradictioncrto:the »state - 
ment» ‘made fi: bela) f cof othe injaned. party. 
The public wilhrecdlledt, that naniours:have 
been afloat of this geitlenaan's ‘having ap- 
plied to: his oivn'use the money) ducnto the 
mén of his regiment ; of 4bis/avinigs made 
his: soldiers-werk: upon’ his osvm dands;) of 
his having, by thebe:aiid otlter acts of op- 
pression, catsed: those!! discontents ) Wliich 
finally produtedithd: mutiny hs Dominics. 
Such raimotits weie-well calculated td excite 
public hatred against him,;' and, therefore, 
now that! the: charges’ havé been i proved, 
amply proved, ito be utterly: destitute of 
truth; now that:his imnécence has, been 
established) even by ‘the :evidence | produced 
by his prosecutors, no time should be lost in 
removing the ¢ffect of thoge injurious ru- 
mows. ‘Lo do this tiothing could be better 
calculated than the publication of the 
speeches made ppon the subject in parlia- 
ment; and, as I confess, that I was one of 
the persons who, from those rumours, had 
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gree, communicated an impression. disad~ 
vantageous to Mr. Jolinstene, I feel myself 
peculiarly called upon to endeayour to ob- 
tain justice to his reputation at least. Jn 
deferring my further remarks upon this sub- 
ject to another 6 pportunity, L.cannot retrain 
from saying, that Ido not, clearly perceive 
either the expediency or the justice of at- 
tributing so great a share of the cause of 
Mr. Johnstone’s treatment to the Judge Ad- 
yogate General ; and, if there be any part 
of Mr.. Johnstone's 
York, of which the public will not approve, 
I think it will be t hat, in which he labours 
to throw ald: the re responsibility upon Sir 
Charles Morgan. .1t certainly was not Sir 
Charles Morgan who promised him his rank 
in case the court-martial should acquit him ; 
it was not Sir Charles Morgan that afier- 
wards refused him his rank.; nor does it ap- 
pear that Sir Charles Morgan had any share 
in those acts of which he mest complains. 
I trust, mg oe iD ect for the sons of my 
Sovereign, I am not surpassed by My, John- 
stone, or a ny body else ;, but Inever.can 
the pig iple, that they can dono wrong. If 
they ar in offic e, 1 must jodk to them for re- 
s nonsil: itity, I know of no prineiple of our 
Jaws or usages which bids me seek toy an ad- 
eiser of them. Such a principle once. admit- 
‘ted would soon destroy ail real responsibility. 
ApmiraL Duckworth. ie ontinved from 
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p. 23.) Upon this subject there is a letter in | 


a foregoing page ef this sheet, to which let- 
ter I beg 5 de ive to refer the eader, and upon 
which I shall content myself, for the present 
with observing, that, as to the Times news 
paper, I have expressed no approbation of 
its former conduct; but, surely, I am not 
to disapprov e, or to withhold my praise. of, 
its conduct with regard to Lord Melville and 
his ‘partizans, - merely because it_acted,. in 
other cases, in a manner of which I I disap- 
proved. As to the general principles laid 
down in the letter refered to, I am fully sen- 
sible of their truth and of their j importance; 
and though Ido not positively assert, that 
passion or prejudice has never, in any in- 
stance, misled’ me into a deviation. from 
them, I am canfident, that I never. have, 
upon any public question, been guilty of de- 
liberate partiality, and I trust that] never 
shall. . Justice consists not_in_a rigid infter- 
tation and a severe execution, of the Jaw ; 
» inan impartial distribution of rew ards 
aid rnishments, according’ to. the nature, 
and of the action to be. rewarded . or 
punished, taking ifto view the motives, the, 
general chirieter, and other cireumstances 
rélative to the partics for or against whom 
the award is to be male.” T aera 
case of Aiton Dackworth-wis ‘not sought 
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for by me, asa subject of comment. An 
attention was attracted to it by the very exj 
traordinary speech, which was published nj@ 
the ‘Times. n ewspaper, under the name ¢@ 
Admiral Merkham, and which Icopied inty§ 
the preceding sheet.at the page above refer. 
ed to; a speech which ] could have Wished, 
and ecadd still wish, to see disavewed | 
that gentleman. And, I- am persuade’ 
th at the. reader. will agree” with me, tha! 
such a publicatron ought not to have a | 
without notice. I felt no bias ‘of z any s 
towards the person, against whose~ motion 
Admiral Markham’s speech was made; | 
even thought that the motion came with no 

very ood 4 gvace front a member, who, if | 
mistake not, had unifos miy voted on the si ide 
of Lord Meivilie; butthis circumstance cot 
not alter the facts in the case of Adri 
Dackworth,and neither it, norany thing else, 9 
could change the nature or the:tendency of # 
the beld declaration, the daring defiance of 
the law, the ridicule of the Jaw, contained in 
the p ublished speech attributed to’ Admire! 
Markham. When, too,'I came to read the 
evidence taken before the court-martial, to- 
gether with the papers thereunto attached, 
and found that it. was not wanes and a 
nerely (though, I must coniess, I-should ~7@ 
have wished not to find a pipe and two "7% 
hogsheads of these belonging toa gentleman — 7 
whose public conduct, -in “ceneral; I very 
much admire) when I foutid that it was not 
wines and liquors merely that the loading ot 
his Majesty's ship consisted of, ‘but also of 
great’ variety of. articles’ of mistaatalize, 
making at the lowest éstimation in the evi- 
dence upon oath,a bulk of FORTY TONS, 
and amongst which articles-were eleven logs 
and two-slabs of mahogany, each of the: logs 
containing nearly a lead anda half of tim- 
ber; when I came to see the list of ‘these 
goods and merchandizes, which ‘occupies 
two pages and a half of. a close-printed oc- 
tavo parhphlet, and which bearsamuch more 
the appearance of amercantile manifestthan 
of an inventory.ot a ship of the Royal Navy; _ ie 
when L.camé: to:see this, I felt myself in-= | 
pelled. to commence that series of observa- 
tions, which I shail, hereafter, continue and 
conclude in:the manner that appears-to me 
the most dikely to envble my readérs to form 
a just- judgment upon the subject ~ died 
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bserved the proofs you have given in the 
burse of the present session of your con- 
nt regard for the honour of his Crown, 
ad the interests ‘of his dominions; and 
articularly the measures which you have 
lppted for strengthening his Majesty’s 
ands at.this important conjuncture, by 
ie augmentation of the disposable mili- 
Bry force of the kmgdom.—-——-GEnTLE- 
fen or THE House or Commons,—His 
fajesty has directed us particularly to 
Bank you in his Maiesty’s name, for the 
al and liberality with which you have 
fantea the large supplies which the ne- 
sity of the public servi¢e has réquired. 
fr Lorns anp Gentiemen,—His Ma- 
Ry his not yet been enabled to commu- 
fate to you the result of the negotiations 
fF which he is emzaged with powers on 
e Continent; but-you may rest assured 
at no step will be omitted on his Majes- 
S part, for promoting such a concert as 
ay afford the best prospect of restoring 
meral and permanent tranquillity; or 
fay, if necessary, furnish the means of 
Spelling with vigour the continued en- 
fmachments on the part of the French 
fovernment, which threaten, every day 
pre and more, the liberty and indepen- 
pce of all the nations of Europe.”—— 
this speech there is nothing to say, un- 
sone were inclined to make an observa- 
or two upon ‘* the avgmentation of the 
sposable force of the kingdom ;” but, 
ot worth while. It will have been ob- 
ed upon enough by every intelligent 
tbefore this sheet comes from the press. 
ARTIES.—Since the publication of the pre- 
hg number of the Register, the follow- 
Bhangeés have taken place in the ministry. 
m@ Sidmouth, as President of the Coun- 
pand ‘the Earl of Buckinghamshire, as 
incellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, have 
ened their offices, which have been filled, 
former by Lord Camden, and.the latter 
word Harrowby. (Lord Harrowby again !) 
i Castlereagh has succeeded Lord Cam- 
as Secretary of State for the War De- 
tment, and still holds his office of Presi- 
t of the Board of Control. Thus are the 
dingtons acain separated from Mr. Pitt, 
, as far as it has hitherto appeared, the 
aration has, on the part of the former, 


Bcecded from motives which must be ap- 


d of My every honest man, of what- 
: € may be. The Pitt faction, 
wever, who have always the poison of 

under their lips, ascribe the rupture to 


Hesire on the part of Lord Sidmouth to do- 


neer over Mr. Pitt; and, indeed, we 
ould not, after what we have seen, be too 


sty in determining what were the motives 
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which did in reality produce the resignation 
of the Addingtons. Let us, therefore, for 
the present, content ourselves with carefully 
perusing and putting upon record, aceording 
to our hitherto useful custom, the allegations 
of the parties respectively. ‘The Times be- 
gan, on the 6th instant, by stating the 
grounds of Lord Sidmouth’s resignation in 
the following words. _ “ This important 
* event has caused a considerable sensation 
‘in the publi¢ mind, which is not likely 
** to diminish upon reflection, or a_ nearer 
investigation of the circumstances which 
‘* have led to it. They are before the count- 
ry at lurge—self-evident, oppressed or ob- 
** scured by no ministerial mystery or poli- 
*€ tical convenience. Lord. Sidmouth would 
“* not consent to the resolution which so un- 
 fortunntely has been formed by certain 
** individuals, to subtract a great delin- 
« quent from the laws of his country. His 
«© Lordship would not lend the sanction of 
“his name and authority to the disastrous 
“* scheme for diverting the course of public 
“ justice, and frustrating the prayer of the 
“< petitions of so many great provinces and 
*€ cities. He would not concur in the un- 
** precedented measure of rescinding, upon 
‘* a four-and-twenty hour’s notice, the so- 
“ lemn vote of almost the fullest assembly 
** of the Commons ‘in the memory of man, 
«© ina house, whose total numbers scarcely 
** exceeded the amount of the minority on 
«* that memorable decision. Jn a word, he 
«< found it incompatible with his feelings and 
‘* his duty—with what he owed to las own 
«honour and the service of his Sovereign 
** and his country—to remain any longer a 
*« nart of an administration, some of uthose 
“ members have appeared to make it their 
** chief olject and occupation (in this extra- 
* ordinary case), wherever they havé not 
°° Leen restrained by his authority, to defeat 
«* the ends of public justice, and elude the peti- 
“* tions of the people! Upon the immediate 
consequences of this important change, we 
shall hazard no conjecture. We do not, 
however, believe, that the place of his 
lordship and his friends can bé'supplied 
from the ranks of either the new or the 
“old Opposition, as the leaders of both 
these parties have distinguished themselves 
ly their adherence to the cause which has 
produced his resignation.’——Very true ! 
Very true ! but, of | that more hereafter. 
On the evening of the same. day the Pitt 
newspaper, thé Sun, made the following 
remarks: ‘* we yesterday sttpped the press 
** to announce to the public an event which 
** has been for some time expected, viz. 
‘* the resignation by Lord Sidmouth of his. 
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‘* oifice of President of the Couucil. We. 
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“* should violate the principles which we 


€¢ 


we have always acted, if we were to ex- 
press any regret upon this occasion.— 
We are fully sensible of the necessity of 
a strong and efficient administration at 
this juncture ; but we are convinced 
that administration will lose nothing in 
point of strength—certainly nothing in 
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iat point of vigour and efficiency — by the 

ity ‘‘ resignation of the noble lord. —Igdeed 

aii ‘“* the wavering, undecided, hollow sup- 

) Hig ‘* port which the noble Jord and his friends 
tis ** have given to administration, has tend- 

te ‘© ed much more to weaken thani to strength- 


“¢ 


en it. It has been stated, for purposes 
too obvious to be mistaken, that the 
conduct of Lord Sidmouth and those who 
he act with him on the business of Lord 

el “© Melville was the sole cause of .the 
‘€ differences sutsisting between Mr. Pitt 
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se « and his lordship ; to this assertion -we 
i: ee ive the most decided contradictic 
acd can give tie most decided contraaiction, 


«c 
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as although it certainly is true that their con- 
ai “* duct in bringing forward a motion fot a 
ba ** criminal: prosecution, not only without 
dip Lat ‘* any previous concert with ministers, - but 
ee ** even without the slightest intimation of 


€é 


any such intention, may have accelerated 
the event which has just taken place. 
Whether this resignation will lead to any 


4 -¢ 


> eter ee oot 


i 4 ** accession of strength to’ administration , 
ai eh ‘* FROM ANY OTHER QUARTER, we 
oa ‘€ cannot at present take upon ourselves to 
Sh. ee decide ; but it certainly will REMOVE ONE 


GREAT opsTACLEe to such an union. as 
**that to which we allude.” Will it, | 
: think you? But of that poe and-by. 
| in -~—On the 10th instant the’ f= gregh | 
: hte to the subject, and made the following 

statement: ‘* Lord Sidmouth’s pretext iS, 

** that his conscience will not permit him to, 
** support an impeachment, but he must , 
have a criminal prosecution! Can this be | 
believed? Can the mode of trial te a 
matter of conscience? No, no. Had the 
** proposition. supported by Mr. Pitt been 
; or tion, i ment, no doubt, 
be min the eyes of the Ad-. 
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“ country; because they would not connive 


“© at the perpetuation and impunity of the 7 


“* system of aluse, and the profligate waste 
«© of the public resources, of which they op- 
“* posed the latest instance in the case of the 
“ D.of Athol. La Sidmouth has resigned upon 
“‘ the purest and broadest pub's: principie 
‘* that ever a great statesman, or a zealous 
** worshipper of the constitution, took for his 
‘< yallying point; and we affirm, that every 
© virtuous Englishman will rally round his 
“© Lordship, as the SOLE and central point 
« from which we can combat that prodi- 
«© gality and public corruption which we do 
“< not possess the means to support.”—— 
This zeal may be excused; but, as long. as 
the OPPOSITION shall continue to act upon 
the principles, which have distinguished 
their conduct during the discussions relative 
to Lord Melville, this-writer can hardly sup- 
pose, that the Addington party will be. the 
sole rallying point of the people against the 
abettors of corruption ; for the people will 
not easily forget, on which side the Adding~- 
tons voted on the all-important 8th of April. 
I am, however, ready to allow, that, if it 
shall finally appear, as at present there is 
every reason to hope and to. believe that it 
will appear, that the Addingtous have re- 
signed upon the honourable groand above 
stated by their friends; if this shall finally 
appear, I shall be the first to allow, that they 
have regained the ground which they lost on 
the 8th of April, and. that they have made 
ait efiurt of public virtue that entitles them 
to a@ share in the confidence of their king 
andthe people. But, it they had remained 
in. the Pitt ministry, néither their profes’ 
sions, nor their votes upon particular occa- 
sions, would, or ought, to have availed 
them any thing; which observation will 
equally well apply, if they should, either 
now or at any. future time, rejoin Mr. 
Pitt ; for, as Mr. Fox observed in the de- 
bate of the 6th of May, “© the coumtry is 
** seriously agitated, and it neither can nor 
4g ps ee confidence in those who have ex- 

d themselves-so much to sereen.a delin~ 
** quent.” What degree of confidence they 
would place in persons, who, after reprobate 
ing theseexertidns, shouldjoin the man by 
whom, principdily, they have been made, 
I leave the Addingtons and their friends to 
determine. ed are, apparently. at least, 
4 eir deliverance, when we e¢ lat 
scene whence they have escay 
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